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ABSTRACT / . . 

A study 

sevepth-grade students' 
and evaluative t|**un its, 
of revision, and 



examined the effect of reading ability on 60 
narrative writing quality, use^f descriptive 
use of storytelling linguistic cu^s^degree 
draft selfrassessing inferences abo^^ 



between 

intentions, problems in fulfilling intentions, and predicted 
revisions.. Subjects wrote two autobiographical incident essays with a 
6-^eek intervals For each task, thtf subjects began 
activities involving selecting and exploring an event/ then^^^^^^c 
a first draft. On the third day of the assignment, they divided their 
drafts into thirds and completed a 

them to infer* intentions^ problems in fulfilling those intentions, ' 
and predicted revisions for eacK of the three sections. Next, they 
revised ^:*he draft. All drafts and self-assessing forms were read an,d 
rated by: three trained evaluatorsi l^esiilts indicated that read ing^^ 
ability had an cvfect on the quality of personal incident writing, 
ability to infer intehtions, use of /descriptive t-units, and use of 
Reliability" cues. (FL) ^ . \ ^ 
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PRir , ' , . ; ^ , -TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES r....,:-'^ 



The Effects of Reading Ability on Seventh Graders ' Narrative Writing " 
Richard Beach 

^- . ■ ' ■ . . . - . ■• ■ ■■" ■ 

Session 44.24, AERA Annual Meeting 

Purpose of the study 

Little research has examined the influence of reading ability on 
students* personal-incident, autobiographical narrative writing or their 
ability to critically assess their narrative writing. The purpose of th 
exploratory study was to examine the effect of reading ability on 7th 
grade students' narrative writing qual ity, use of descriptive and * 
evaluative t-units, use of storytelling I inguistic cueis, degree of 
revision, ani^ their between-draf t sel f -assessing inferences about 
irvtentions,^ probrt:.ms in f ul f i 1 1 ing i ntentions and predicted r^evi si ons. 

Related theorv; reading ability and writing na rratives 

• . ■ ™ ' ^■™*" ■ 1 1 ^ ■ . I . . .. c .■ 

■■ ■: ■ ■■ ■■■ ■ ■ / • :■ ■■ ■ • .• ■ . . ' . . ■ • . ■ : ■ ■ , :^ 

Ex^minlng'-the empirical relationships between reading and. wri ting 
should be based on some theory as to how proficiency in reading 
contributes to certain specif ic. wri ting skills* In terms of this study, 
this. theory needs to explicate the knowledge and skills better readers 
bring to their wri ting that would results in superior narrati ve^wri ting 
quality. It assumes that readers acquire knowledge of text conventions 
and skills from reading* iihat are also employed in writing. At the same 
time, this theory recogi. xes that writing ability stems from a range of 
different factors, only one of which is reading experience, 
Knowl edge and , ski 1 Is unique to wri ti ng personal -inci dent narratives For 
the purpose of this, sVudy, narrative writing is defined as writing' 



autobiographical narrative about a specific incident. ' In writing these 
incirdents, writers need to use concrete details in order to "show"/rather 
than "tell" what occurred in the event. Writers use dialogue and concrete'^ 
descriptions of persions and settings to pqrtray the setting^ events, and 
\ persons. Writers acquire this "show/ don't tell" literary convention frgm^ 
their reading of literature. In writing about their own experiences, 
better readers may therefore be more apt to develop characters or events 
through the use of dialogue, description or concrete details than poorer 
readers.. / - ■■■ ■ ■ ■■..-^> ■ ■/''■■:"-vi 

Writers also portray their own attitude towards an event through ^ / 
their use of comment^ on as^ides about thoughts and feel inqs; Rather than 
sinply report a series of episodes, a writer uses^^these comments or asides j 
to coqyey the significance or relevance of these episodes to the main idea 
or point of the event. For example, rather than simply report on his 
behavior, "I got up on my skies and sped across the lake/' a writer may . ] 



also add, "After ten failures in getting up, I finally was able -to d 



o 



it — I was thrilled." Adding the descriptive detail, "after ten failures ^^^^ 
m getting up," and his comment or reflection about the episode, "I 4 
finally was able to do it — I was thrilled," conveys the significance of "'fi 
the event — the fact that he was finally successful after so many attempts./^ 



Sentence functions e mploved in narrative Cooper 's analysis (1983) of 
sentence functions employed in narratives found that three basic types of ".^^^ 



'i r 



sentence function's predominated: "narrate" (stating actions) , "describe" "I 
(providing descriptive details), and "evaluarte" (stating feelings or \, i.! 
judgments about the actions). Cooper (1983) found developmental > 

• . • ■ j 

differences in the use of "narrate," "describe," and "evaluate," sentence 



fHanctians; al der writers are jnore likely to employ *'describe" and 
"eval-uate" functions to elaborate or commertt on actions. These "describe" 
or "evaluate" sentences, 1 ike the 1 inguistic cue<s, serve to dramatize the^^^^^ i^ 
unusual or extraordinary nature of the specific reported actions. 
Elaborating the "narrate'V sentences with "describe" or "evaluate" 
sentences "therefore serves to convey the point of the story. 
Use of linguistic cues The wrj.ter 's narrative therefore has a point that 
makes it worth tellinq, endowing the narrative with what Labov< 1972)^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
defines as "tellabil ity. " A narrative's point or " tel labi 1 ity" of ten 
derives fram fact that the event is unusual or extraordinaryi, a violation. 
of social norms (Labov, 1972; Pratt, 1976) - In order to convey the fact^^^^^^^^^^^^^ M^^^ 
that an event consti tutes an unusual or extraordinary occurrence, a wr i ter; J^^^^^ 
^employs certain comments or asides that dramatize the unusual or :''^>-->mi 
extraordinary nature of the event . Basegl^-an his research on oral :^^:mm 
anecdotes, Labov isolated Several basic types of the^se linguistic: cues* 



For example, the word, "finally" in the above s>:'ample suggests the 
significance of the event — that after repeated attempts, he succeeds, :| 
These cues ("You wc^uldn't believe what happened*..," "we had never seen ""'J 



anything like it") serve to accentuate the unusual or extraordinary nature^^/^ 
of ' an event in both oral and written discourse. 10 5 

^ Better readers are better able to infer the' gieft or intentions of , :|T 
text th^n poorer readers (Brown and Smiley, 1977; Winograd, 1983). I f . 
better readers are better able to infer their* intentions, fchey may fae mof-.e'^:| 
likely 'to employ Labov 's linguistic cues in order to convey the point or, „{| 
the "tel labi I i ty" of a narrative.' Thus, better readers may be more likely i| 
to employ cues that convey the point of their narratives because they; are^^ 
better able to infer their own intention. 




If better readers are better able to infer the point of their 
narrative^' they "may also be more I'ikely to^ employ "describe*V or :'Veflect" 
sentences that serve to develop the "narrate" sentences. These "describe 
and "reflect" sentences add additional details and comments that * 
accentuate the unusual or ex traordinary aspects of the specific events in 
the narrative- Descriptive detai is and comments also convey the 
significance of particular episodes to the point of the larger experience 

Ability to revise drafts Better readers' ability to define their own 
intentions may^al so influence the extent to which they revise their 
drafts. In ov"der to critically assess one'^ draft, a writer perceives 
disparities^ between their intenti ons and the text and then revise the t ex 
unti 1 they achieve their intended meanings. Problem-sol vingc^^ of 
revision (Flower and Hayes, 1981) posit that writers infer intentions or. 
goals, define problems in achieving these intentions or goals and then 
-pir^di ct appropr rate revi sions consi »ijtent wi th the i n tended meanings. 
Col lege^ students who are able to "define their intenti ons are better able 
to define problems and employ the appropriate revisions in order to 
improve their drafts (Beach >and Eaton, 1984). It may .then_ be the case ' 
that because better readers are better able to define their intenti ons 
they wi 11 be more 1 ikel y to employ^ revi sions that i mprove the quali ty of 
their drafts than poorer readers. . ' 

/I ■. ... , ■.. ^ -'- ... ■ ■,. . ... ■• - ■ ■• ■, , . . - .■":•.■...!;.:*■'!. 

However, students often have di^Fficulty making intention or goal 
inferences about their own writing. When asked to infer their own " 
i ntent ions or goal s, col lege ^students often; sl,^pl y summar i zed the conterife 
of their draft rather than infer their intentions or goals (Beach and 
Eaton, 1984). Without a clear sense of the intended meaning, the^e 



studentshad difficulty had no basis for. judging the relevancy or 
sufficiency of information re J ative to their intended ineaning. It may 
then be the case that younger students, who lack the cr niti ve skills^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
necessary for abstractfing about- intentions or goals, may also hav j 
difficulty making intention or goal inferences. 

Quality of narratives Better readers' ability to infer their intentions 
may therefore be related to their ability to employ cues and '•describe'- o^ 
"reflect" sentences to dramatize tel labi 1 i ty and to revise their drafts, 
all of which may result in narratives ^of higher qual ity than those written 
by poorer reader s\. 7th and 8th graders whdr were taught summary ski l Is 
with expository texts improved not only in their comprehension but also in 
their ability to produced well organized expository texts (Taylor and 
Beach , 1984) Better readers demonstrated more improvement than poorer 
readers. As readers improve in their ability to infer the point or 
intention of their narratives, the quality of the narratives improves; 
Vardell (1982) ^founds^ignificant differences in 6th, 9th and 12th graders ' 
abi li ty to infer intentions of their own and a^ pub li shed detect ive story. 
These differences in the ability to^infer intentions were related to the .-^ 
quality of the students' detective stories^ as determined by judges' 
ratings of the overall story quality. 

Determining c orrelations between intention and writing quality Th i s ■ ; 

re>*earch suggests that the ability to^infer intention has some V, 
relationship to writing quality; In trying to explain the relationship oVli 
between reading and writing ability, it may therefore be usefule to /i^i 
determine the carrel at ions between the abi I i ty to specif y one 's intent i^onfel^l 

^ ^ ' • ' 'i-/f'>i 

and elements of narrative writing quality. ' 



Knowledge of literary conventions and writing narratives It may also be 
the case that, in addition to differences in the cognitive skill of 
inferring intentions, better readers have acquired a more camp) ete set of 
li.terary conventions constituting the character and story development than / 
have poorer readers (Beach and Browny in press) . For example, better 
readers may be more cognizant of the "show, don't tell" convention — the 
reaV to portray characters or persons in narrati ve by employing concrete 
behaviors or- dialogue rathkr than simply " tell ing "^^reader^s about a 
character. In writing their own personar incident autobiographical- 
narratives, better readers may therefore be more likely to develop ' their 
own "past self through the use of' specific character behaviors. As 

.1 '■■ ■■■ ■ ■ . ■ . . ., ; ■ . . ■. ■ • - . .. . ... ■ ■. - ■ ■•I.V-V-iVi>»: 

■ documented by extensive story grammar research, better readers may also 

- • . ■ - • 

have developed a more complete knowledge of the con^^^ervTroiSs constituting-- 

; the' cQoiponents of story development : use of background setting ^nd 



development of events .in a story (Black , Wi 1 kes-^Gibbs and Gibbs, 1982). 



Bewter re^^Jers may therefore write narratives m which the^ main figure or .[4 
7past self," the background setting and the events in the narrative are 

poorer readers- While a number of studies have examined the rel ationshi p xTl 



more completely developed than is the c narratives written by 



between reading abilvty—and-wri ting of expository texts (Atwel 1 ,-1980f^~ 



m. 



Birnbaum, 1981^. Fl ower , 1983; Taylor and Beach, 19B4)\ few studies . have ' 
examined the relationship between reading ability and narrative writing^ . .! th| 

Questions 'addressed bv t h is study 

Y0i':'^:-j7'y:Th^ study examined the f ol lowing questions regarding the 
::4!^®?;L^tia between reading abii ity and writing person 

:D?r"iiBii^ 



ERiC 




/ 



narrativeas 

What ia the effect of reading ability (high vs- low) and version (first 
V3. second) gns 

1 - judges • mean ratings of development of ' the main figure, the event 

* V 

portrayed/ background setting and the central point? 

2- the total number of t-units employed and the mean percentage of t-iinit 
.categorized by judges as "narrate," '•describe" and "evaluate" out of the 

total number of t-units employed in the narrative? / ' 

3. .-nean percentage of linguistic cues used per t-^unit,, cues designed to^ 
convey tellabi' *:v (Labov, 1972)? 

I 

4. judges' mean ratings of degree of revision? 

5. judges' mean ratings of the ability to specify inteption, disparity! ' 
between intention and text and predicted revisions. i 

What 13 the relationship between the ability to specify intention and ^ 
deve;opment of the main figure, the event portrayed, background ssttin^/^ 
^nd/or the central point? ' // \ V . /' '\ 

~~ ; - ■ ( :r 

Procedures ^ \ 



■>;IP!r^,'^J^?-^^'''*'3 activities involving select i.ng and exploring an event. On the,! 
second day, they completed a draft. On the third day, they divided' their 
??lr*tv^ thirds and completed a guid-d sel f -assessi ng form < Beach andt"^^^ 

l^aton, 1983) asking them to infer intentions, problems in fulfilling 

and predicted revisions for each of the three sections. They - . 

:;then:;;reyi3fed.^^^ - , . I: ■ ' , • liSil^J 

- Three trained judges each read all drafts and rated each of th'-ee . ( 
sections .or thirds of final drafts using four 3-point rating scales 
("little," "some," "extensive") for development" of the central figure, the> 

event, background setting and main idea. They also compared the draft ' . , ? 

L.' ' - ' ■ ' . \ '-^'^ 

^^ectipns, rating them on a three point scale for degree-of -revisibn ' 'f A": 



("little," "some. 





"extensivei") . The jratings for the draft sections' ii*©^^^ 

1 ■ i> . ' /, ' 

then combined to produce one Final draft quality rating for each\of )the, ' 



four scales and one degree-of j-revisi on scale rating. In terj- judged V"' ",'"."f'' 



reliability was determined u^'ing the Crdnbach alpha produced agreement" ,-sil 

scores for the quality ratings in the .75 to .30 range. / ' • ' ,'".3 

■ . * r / - / . y-. 

The judges also analyzed the student*.' self -assessing forms,, rating '/"J^f 
the students' intention, problem in fulfilling intention and predicted- ivVi^ 
revision inferences using threa-point "degree-of -speci fi city'! rating, ■ r '5^ 
scales ("not specific," "somewhat specif ic,"J"highiy specif i-^c" ) . ' The ' 
ijudges rated the "degree-of-specif ici ty" for students' ratings across- eacVi'»| 
of the three dra'ft sections. Intei — judge agreement ranged from .y.'Z-Xu'r'^ fs^^ 
.81 



- i I 














■■■■■ . /■■ 







- 'As7 



.83. The mean percentages t-uni ts^ wi thm each of these thpoe 
categories out of tne total number of t-units.»as their determined. ^*tQ 
judges also counted instances of the, use of four cate-tqAes of linguistic 
cues identified by^Labov (1972> as dramatising "Reliability"; 
"intensifiers," "comparators," "car-^lati vea, " and "expl icati ves. " ' i4j 

Inter-judge agreem«?nt was -82. The percentage raf t-u.^its containing cubs: 

mm 



i 

ii 



was then determined. 

According to standardized reailin^j feest, scares on the Californr^ ? 
^Achievement\Test, s^tudents were assigned to high vs. iow reading ability ^ > 
/ groups, resulting in 30 sttldents in ^ach group. :E x.2 ANOVA's (reading : % 
ability A version) /were run to determine ' th^>fficts. , of reading ability j| 
and versicn op mean quality^^ inference and revision ratings, /the mean 
percentages of "narrafee/* "deseribe" and ••evaluate" categories, and the . 



, mean^percentagei ^'f t-uni ts, cdntai ni ng narrative 'cbes» 



Resul Its 




QuAlitv and de g r ee-gf-improveiment rating s Reading 

' \ 

significant main effect oh, mean ratings for 



abil ity had 'a 
aevelopment', of ■ thX event*^ (F,^;?»^M^ 
p < .OOl) ;^ better readers had a .mean ra^ni of 'l.7<^ and poorer ' 'ijl 
readers, 1.52, Reading ability also had a significant > 
development of background seitting,(Fr =• l°o/2, p <.002r (high ability '« r44 
1.68, low ability = 1.49) and deyeloRroBnt of thb roaih ideaMF ^ 5.9, p , > 
.01) "(high abilitV/« 1.67, low abilitV 5^ 'l.51>.: (sa^ Figure: I)". Versionii 
{l5y.V3:)2nd assignment) had' no'^siignifVcint 4ain -'ef f ec't -on any ";:^f '--quaiHy?! 

id. no. significant i&m^^c^.ahmtm^l^ab^me 




m 



readers developed the events, background settings and main ideas mare sd^ A 



than were poorer readers, 



P?vace Figure I about here 



Self-ass^^ssinq iTifprences Reading aliility also had a significant main ^ 
effect on mean ratings f or t^pecif ying intervtion <F = 9.20, p < .QQjf: "^V"!^ 
there were no significant main effects on specifying problems' or br-eSicI^^ 



„tievis,ions.^ tSee Figure l)\ Better readors^were bette-r able toJ&Scify " - 

■ 1 I ' ' i i _ >; • f 

their intentions than poorer readers. , Reading ability had W signlf icanKi 
mam effect on specifying. p^pblc4.:i or /predict Ag revisions. . 'kX^''% 

Correlations between >ie afai IJ. ty/to slecify intei^iW ' anJ nr\iXn&Sk 
r quality across all 'suh i c»f-t- e= f-nr- i-,* +-k^\ . ':.,js.-*5i.i'l^ JLlj.i"*?-4 




func^tions a nd linQuiatic cue^ RgAdinq abilit-y had a significant 
main effect on the total number of t-units employed for the tno papers <F 

14.1, p < .OOIK papers with more 

t~units <20.2 and IB.3) than low ability readers (14.6 and^l2.7) (see 
Figure II). Reading ability also had a significant mairi effect on the 
<nean percentage of t-uinits categorized as "narrate" (F = 5.90, p < .01); 
poorert readers employed a higher percentage of "narrate" t-unxts <62y."arid 
61. 1% for the two versions) than did better readers (45. 9'/. and 49.7%). At 
tho same time, reading ability had a significant main effect on the mean ' 
ypercentage .of t-units classified as "describe" iF *' 3.8, p < .05);. better 
;/ readers e.itployed a higher percentage of "describe" t-uni ts (28. 77. and 
' 31.6*/-) than did poorer readers (23.47. and 22.77.). There was no 

significant main ef f ect_. £or „r eadi ng ab i I i ty on the _ fnea£»_|3^^ uaf - fV 

"evaluate" t-runits; however there was a sighif icant interaictlo^ (F" 
— 3.8, p <. 05); a Scheffe post hoc test indicated tliat better readers on 
the first versions employed a significantly higher percentage of evaluate 
t-units (22,1%) than they did pn the second version (13.37.) or than the . J 
poorer readers on either versic^n (14.17. and 14;S7.) . Xn summary, poorer 
readers were more likely to develop their narrative by a string of ' 
"narrate" or action t-uni ts than better readers, while better readers h 
employed a higher percentage of "describe" or "evaluate" t-uni ts than 
poorer readers. 



Reading ability also had. a significant main effect on the mean 



' /In? 



percentage of t-units containing v^tell abi 1 i ty " l inguistic cues CF 9;4V;;| 



; p < .004)} 22.7% and 23.45% of the better 



readers' t-units contained cues 



ERIC 



as compared with 13% and 12X for the poorer readers. 



Interpretation of thir results 



Quality, degree-of-revi sion and self -assess! no ratings The i-esul ts 
indicates that reading ^bil ity had significant effects on quality ratings 
for development of the event, background setting and the main idea. There 
are several possible explanations for these effects. One explanation ^as 
to do with the cognitive skills better readers bring to th^ir, writing; As 
the data indicates, /better readers were better able to infer their 

::-x : . /. ■ ' • , ■ ' :f 

xntentions than .poorer readers. With a clearer sense of their intentions, 
better readersr wquld presumably have a clearer sense of direction for 

■ : / * \ ' / -1 

■■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ , /■ , ■■■ • , ' ^ ■ ■ ■■ • ' ' ■ .'^ v.v.-^:-:^>^: 

developing or revising thevr narratives. ;| 

data only par tially supports this, "goal-setting" . 
e:< p I an a t i on . Th e cor r e 1 a t i on s b e t ween ab i 1 i t y . t o sp ec x f y i n t en t i ong an d 

the writing quality V*ere"in.the .30 to . lO range; -the highest correlations^ 

V ■ ; . I " . 

.occurred for development of the central figure," a scale on which their ii| 

■ ; ■ : ■ ■ V ■ ■ ■ ':' ' ■■■■ VWM/Xi'^^^''< ' ■ ' ' . : ^' ' 'V"' /f ilgl^fi 

were no Significant reading ability effects. These relatively moderate tq.f| 
low correlations suggest that the ability' to specify intentions may be . 
only one of several factors related to reading ability that influences^ ^ ^^"^ 
writing quality. 

The fact that better readers were better able to define intentionis- 
did not mean tt»at they were better^ able to use their intention inferences 




to self -assess or revise. Intention or goal definiri is only one of 



necessary components in the- self fassessing process leading up to revision'4 
|. While reading ability did have an effect on specifying intentions, tKerW;^ 



•jjfBrf^ no significant effects on specifying problems' in fulful I irig . / 



E 



intentions or in specifying appropriate revisions for dealing with those/ 
problems. This may have been one reason that reading ability also had no ^ 
effect on the degree of revision rating?— while better readers were able 
to specify their intentions, they may not have been better able than 
poorer readers in completing the sel f -assessing stages of 'defining. ' 
problems nr predicting revisions that would lead up to making revisions. 
Or, it may be the ca;se that while better readers are better ableVto infer 
intentions, that does does necessarily mean that they apply their skills 
to writing tasks. Recent research by Tierney < 1983) examining specific 
cognitive skills (goal-settihg, planning, summarizing, revising, etc.) 
involved in elementary-grade students' reading and writing indicat^es^that 2 
better readers do not necessarily apply their reading skills to writing 
and .vice versa. ^ 

In order to further pursue the complex interrelationshipC between ^• 
reading and writing ski 1 1 s, it may be, necessary, rather than simply block 
readers according to a reading test , to examine specific cognitive skills I 
employed specifically in reading texts, in' producing texts and in 
sjlf-assessing/revising texts. What may emerge from this research is that| 
some subjects transfer their cognitive skills from reading to writing and Jl 
back more efficiently or effectively than other subjects. It would ther^!|| 
be possible to determine if the ability to produce what were judged to/bS}|| 
"higher ^^ualicy" readings' or analyses of one's own or others' texts 



resulted in/'higher quality" writing of one's own text. 
Prior knowledge of 1 it erarv conventions Anothero^pl anatpn -for 



differ7ences in writing quality concerns differences in prior knoJl edge -'olll 

; / • , " 1 . . . /}.'..■:•. X:i;#| 

literary conventions constitutlrg story development. One of the many: 



reasons the better re|ders developed their event and background s€;tting 
more effectively than poorer readers was that they may have been more 
knowledgeable of the techniques and strategiesvinvolved in story 
development. The fact that better readers employed more "describe'* and ^ 
(on one pap6r) "evalui»te" t-units and 1 inguistic. cues suggests that these 
readers may have been more knowledgeable of the "show, don't tell" 
literary convention and techniques for dramatizing the point of their 
Story, which may have resulted in higher quality stories. 

However, it is difficult if not possible to directly measure tacit 
knowledge of 1 i terary conventions. Again, in order tovbetter explain the 

- ■ ■■ % , ; ^ ■ • ■ ■~ ^ . 

: ' ' ■ ^ • • ■ . , ■. . . '--y , . , ■ . ■ : , , ■ •■ : ■- 

beiiween reading ability and written story production, it 
would be useful to examine specif ic reading ski 1 Is (the abil ity to 
recognize the use of techniques for developing a story or background 
setting) as related to the use of these techniques-»in story production. 
Jhis would provide a more specif ic determination of the relationship 
between reading skills ^nd writing qual ity. 



r Sentence functions an d linguistic cues As previously noted, reading 
ability had a significant effect on the mean number of t-units, the use of ^5 
"narrate," "describe" and (with one paper), "evaluate?" t-un^ts as well- as'>! 
tile use of linguistic cues. The poorer readers' essays typically , ^vfi 

consisted of . a string of "narrate" sentences ("I did X, I Idid Y, I did Z'')1l| 

without the descriptive details', or the. r-ef lecti ve comment^ employed by tha^l 

''\ J . ,'f| 

better readers^ . Devoid of descr-iptivfadetai Is or the wKi/ter's own ' 'M 

feelings tjr thaughts about the actions, l^heir narratives/may not havj - ; 
conveyed to the judges the necessary information for understanding th4 >4m 
«vent, setting and main idea of the narrative. In contrast the better»M 



readers* descriptions and comments about the actions may nave improved the 
quality of the narratives. 

The better readers may have employed more "describe" or "evaluate" 
t-ninits because they had, as the analysis of the intention inferences ^■--■-^^ 
indicates, a clearer sense of— their Qwn intention than the poorer readersi^- 
Because theywanted to convey a particular point or about thfeir past 
feKperience—^the fact that they were nervous about a "first try" or that ^ 
they wanted tea prove something to an adult-— may have meant that they added 
those descriptive details, comments or feelings that would communicate 
their point : 

to their reader. The fact that they also employed more "teriability"cue#^ 
^conveying the unusual ness or extraordinary nattiire of their exper-ience than 
did poorer readers may reflect differences in their ability to define 

' V- 

their intention- 



, However, as, was-the case with differences in writing quality, factdrsT 
;^t her than ability to define intention, may be related to the use of ^ 
descriptive detailsV commentary and cues. The use of "describe" or ^ ■ 

"evaluate" t~units and cues also may reflect differences in knowledge of , J'SI 
literary conventions. ^ The better readers, in adding descriptions, 
comments and cues to the actions, were functioning more in the role 'of \, 

■ ' % ' u 4" ' ^rs'ji 

^narrators as const itutec^ by the conventions of written literary discoursei|| 

^he .poorer readers, in simply reporting the events without .such '^:':':M 
' ♦ ' ■' .-'''^•i!*?] 

embellishment or elaboration, were, to some degree, transcribing or ^'\^^^^'^^ 

dictating oral discourse. It may be the case that better readers are mofei 

cognizant of the differences between written and' oral narrative discour.se^ 

particularly, in terms of., the role of ..a narjr^tor. ' 



Summary 

In summary, reading ability had an effe on the quality af personal 
incid^t narrative writing, ability intentions, use of 

^descriptive and evalu^t of '•tellabiiitv" cuea* Ihe- 

results of this exploratory study suggests the need for research in a 
number of.- areas: •■ " • 

1- interrelation ships among narrative elements Further analysis needs to 
be connoted on th'e var.ious possible relationships among narrative writing \ 
quality, sentence functions, cues, salf-assessing inferences and 
degree^af-revisian both wixhin and across reading "abili ty' level groups. 

\ ' • ' ' 

It .Tiay be. the case that, for better reajders, the interrelationships among > 
these elements are stronger than for poorer readers. ^ - / '^^^^ " i 



2« relations hips between specif ic ski 1 Is involved in both reading and V, > % 
wri t^nq Rather than* bl ocki ng readers according to test scores, it would be/S 
more fruitful to examine specific skills readers employ in readi ng ^ ^-^^ .! V:^^^^^^^^^^ 
literary texts — inferring intentions, predicting outcomes, explaining ^-^^ 
characters' actions, etc.-^-as related to their use of similar ski 11 4i in"/; 1^^^^ 
producing and assessing their own stories. ,It may be the case that ! *''''^^}^ 
certain skills transfer more readily from reading to writing oi 'ice^,yersa\| 



than do othe*^ skills. 



3. developmental differences 



- in know ledge of ^ 1 i^ t er ar y' - c onN/en t x ons" ^-'^^ 
readers may differ from poorer readers in -their story ,prac!u(ition 'due :to;f^^ 
differences in prior knowledge of, literary co'nveiritionsw -Howev^erV 




difficult to determine differences in prior knowledge of convfentiohs^; Ohi 
alternativR method involves analysis of readers' at different age levels 
who hav^ different levels of background literature reading or instruction 
®>«P®^iehc:e, assuming that these readers have acquired dif Ferent levels of 
knowledge of literary conventions.. This investigator 's current research— 
of autobiographical narratives written by the 7th graders in this study. 



college freshmen an\l adult English teachers indicate that adult writers 
employ higher percentages of "cescribe" and "evaluate" t-units and more, 
••tel lability" cues p^r t-unit l:han do younger writers, reflecting -possible 
deveropmerital differences in knowledge of literary conventions, in 
addition to differences in cognitive and social devel op"ment\ 
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Figure I 



High vs. Low Reading Ability gtudentsV Mean Ratings for Story^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ L^ 
Writing Quality, Degree of Revision , and Self -assessing Inferences 
For Two Personal Incident Narrative Essays 



Reading Abi Vi ty Level 



Rating scales 
Development of: 
central figure 

event . y- 

■ ; ■ ^rA-:. ■ ■■. '■ ■■./■■'. 
setting /\ 

main idea 



High 

/ 

/ 

/ 

^ 1.41 
/ 1.70 
1.6B 
1.67 



Low 

1-36 
1.52* 
1 . 49»* 
1.51*** 



Degree of revi si on 



1.46 



1.44 



Degree of spec i f i c i t y f or 



intention 



statement of probl.ems 
predicted revi sions 



/ 



* p < .001 » / 
** p < .01 / 
*** p < .05 / 



1T74~ 

1.30 

1.34 



"lv53**= 

1.33 
f 1.27 



Figure II 

hjigh versus Law Reading Ability Students 'Mean Number of 
tr^units. Percentage Q-f Sentence Functions and Tel 1 abi l ity Cues 
Employed van-EacH-of—Two^er^onal-- Incident- Narrat-irv'es 



Cri teria 



# of t-units 

•/. of "narrate" 
t-units 

*/. of "describe"" 
t-«ini ts 

y. of "evaluate" 
t— units 



of cues 



Reading Ability Level 
High Low 
Paper I • Paper II 



20.2 



45.9 



28.7 



22. 1 



22.7 



18.3 



49.7 



31.6 



13.3 



3.4 



Paper I Paper II 



14.6 



62.0 



23.4 



14. 1 



13.0 



12.7 



61. 1 



22.7 



14.5 




